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tion and punishment of the officer who 
is responsible for the atrocity. 





A memorial service in honor of 
Susan B. Anthony was held on Aug- 
ust Sth, by the Interantional Woman 
Suffrage Association in session at 
Copenhagen. Delegates from all 
parts of the world spoke in praise of 
Miss Anthony and her life work. One 
of the principal addresses of the ses- 
sion which followed was that of Miss 
Norck, a member of the Municipal 
Council of Christiana, Norway, who 
dwelt on the excellent service ren- 
dered by women on juries in Norway. 





The International League of Woman 
Suffragists has detideq to hold the 
next conference in Holland in 1908. 
There will be mass meetings at Am- 
sterdam, The Hague, and Rotterdam. 





The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance was not the only body that 
met in Copenhagen this month. In 
the same hotel selected as headquar- 
| ters the American women dele- 
gates was quartered the Parliament 
of Iceland. The Iceland Parliament 


by 
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THE STREAMLET. 

From Ezekiel Leavitt. 


the Russian of 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 


In the Gold North, between the stony 


rocks, 
A lonely streamlet  sorrowfully 
tlowed. 
Foaming the spray dashed, and the 
rocks looked down, 
As if they whispered, “Whither 


leads thy road? 


“Why hast thou come here to the wil- 


derness, 
A tardy guest? In this lone desert 
gray 
Thy waters in the darkness will dry 
up: 


Thou canst not through the passes 
break thy way.” 


Clear, pearly spray fell on the rocks 
like tears. 
Gleaming like steel, 
wound along 


the streamlet 


Softly, as if it answered to the 
rocks: 
“Oh, ye are wrong! Rocks, ye are 


wholly wronz! 


“Ye laugh at me in pride: ‘We rocks 
are strong: 
Thou, streamlet, weak. 
shall be o’erthrown!’ 
laugh not! Granite 
last for aye: 
Continual dropping hollows out the 
stone.” 
—Springfield Republican. 


We ne‘er 


Rocks, does not 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Russian cruelty and _ barbarism 
seem to have culminated in the bru- 
tal flogging of a lovely young Ameri- 


” present 
>| nation of fishermen. 


working to urge reform measures, the 
| King of Denmark invited it to make 
j}him a visit and talk things over. 
The forty members ll came and 
| cordially welcomed. Iceland 
|} wants a new coat of arms with 
| falcon instead of the fish which 
appropriately represents 


| were 
a 
at 
a 





The American Suffrage delegates at 
the International Conference have late- 
|ly returned from a three weeks tour 
of Norway. Everywhere they found 
the people delighted with their new 
King, happy to have one of their 
very own, whom they do not have to 
divide with Sweden. It is a striking 
illustration of the hold on the people 
| possessed by royalty; but it illus- 
| trates also how much of a figurehead 
the King really for 
everywhere the people said: 

“We are in fact a republic, as we 
are governed wholly by our Parlia- 
ment and this we elect ourselves.” 

There lies the source of real power 
—in the free suffrage of the people. 
Where they have this they are them- 
selves masters of the situation. 


is considered, 





At Clinton, Ia., on the 12th inst., 
U. S. Senator Tillman, of South Car- 
olina, addressed an audience of 2000, 


under the auspices of the Mississippi 


Valley Spiriiualists’ Association. He 
discussed national legislation, pro- 
nouncing the rate bill the most im- 
portant measure introduced in Con- 


gress during his twelve years public 
service. Mr. Tillman states that fif- 
teen men control the railroads of the 
country, over-capitalized seven thou 
sand million dollars, and announced 
himself as a believer in woman suf- 
frage. “Women,” he said, “are actu- 
}ated by pure and noble impulses, 
| while many U. S. representatives are 
puppets and marionettes.” 








One of the most brilliant authoresses 


spending the summer: 
interested in the story of Annie WKen- 





can woman by soldiers in St. Peters- 
burg on Aug. 15, by command of 
their officers, for a chance remark | 
made in their hearing. Miss Nelka | 
De Smernoff left this country for | 
Russia last September. Her mother | 
was Miss Blow of St. Louis; her fa- 


ther the secretary of the Russian leg- 
ation in Brazil. Her mother having) 
died has 


she 

been reared by relatives in Washing- | 
} 

| 

| 


when she was young, 


ton. Her home with her aunt, 
Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth. 

Miss De Smernoff is the grand-| 
daughter an American congress- | 
man, an intimate companion of Coun- | 
tess Cussini the adopted daughter of a 
former Russian ambassador, and per- 
sonal friend of Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth, a young woman highly 
teemed, a great favorite socially, and 
deeply interested in benevolent enter- 
prises. The outrage may well be 
called an international incident. We 
trust that it will at once receive the 
attention of our government and a 
demand be made for prompt repara- 


aces | 


was 


of 


es- 


| 









ney, which appeared in the Woman's 








Journal. What an ethereal, fearless. 
gentle, sure expression she has! I 
hope I shall meet her some day. When | 


I first read that the ‘suffragists’ were | 


mobbing the Minister, I almost hoped 


it was so, and felt a vicarious 


reliet | 


in the fact that somebody was crying | 


What sort of a howl do you sup- 
go up if power 
stronger than man were suddenly to 
descend upon the earth and deprive 


” 
9 


him of the right to vote? 


out. 


pose would some 


We advise | 


our readers to suspend judgment as te} 


the “suffragettes. If their actions | 
were exactly as reported, they would | 
certainly be foolish and almost inex- | 
cusable; but there is reason to believe | 
that the reports are both colored and | 
exaggerated. And the most strenuous 
doings attributed to the “suffragettes” 
in their protest against taxation with- 
out representation are of milk-and- 
water mildness compared to the “Bos- 
ton Tea Party.” 


| 
| 
| 





of the South writes, in a private let-| versally known among his people by 
ter, from North Carolina, where she is the affectionate name of Chrimian 
“T was deeply | Hairig, i.e, Chrimian the “Little Fath- 
le 
1 


A NEW STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
NEWSPAPER. 





Mrs. Alice L. Park, secretary of the 
California Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has written for sample copies of 
the Newsletter and hopes soon to se- 
cure a vote favoring a similar publica- 
tion for her own State. We feel sure 
California will find, as every other as- 
sociation that has tried it has found, 
that the monthly message to the clubs 
is most helpful, and is necessary to 
the best progress of the work. 


VOTES FOR ARMENIAN WOMEN. 





Democratic ideas are fast spreading, 
even in the Orient. A remarkable illus- 
tration of this comes to us in the news 
that the Catholicos, the head of the Ar- 
menian church, a venerable prelate 
having his seat in an ancient monas- 
tery at the foot of Mt. Ararat, has sent 
out a bull giving the church a constitu- 
tion and committing the conduct of 
church affairs henceforward to a gen- 
eral assembly of delegates to be elect- 
ed by all the members over | 
21 years of age. Most remarkable of all, | 
when he was asked if this included | 





Although he speaks no language but | 
his own, Chrimian was appointed by | 
the Patriarch of Constantinople al 
head of the delegation which visited 
the different courts of Europe at the | 
time of the Turco-Russian war, to en- | 
treat the European powers to protect | 
the oppressed Christians of fhe East. 
Growing constantly in the love and es- 
teem of the people, he rose to higher 
and higher positions in the church, be- 
came Archbishop of Moush, and later 
*atriarch of Constantinople. Here his 
courage and independence offended the 
Sultan, and he was banished to*Jeru- | 
salem. While in exile there he 
elected Catholicos, or head of the whole 
Armenian church, in 1892, and took up 
his abode in the official residence of 





was 


the Catholicos, at Etcehmiadzin in 
Russia. In spite of his great age, he 


courageously resisted all the pressure 
recently put upon him by the Russian 
government to consent to its closing of 
the Armenian schools and confiscation 
of the property of the Armenian 
church. While the Czar is resisting 
the petition of the Liberals to divide 


} among the starving Russian peasants 


women, he issued second bull de- 


claring that the women might not only 


a 


help elect the delegates, but m‘ght also 
he elected delegates themselves. Thus 


by a stroke of his pen this Oriental pre 


late has settled the question which ag’- 
tated the Methodist Episcopal Church 


in the United States for so many years 
Under the new constitution, the first 
general assembly of the Armenian 


church in Russia will be held th's 


the land belonging to the monasteries 
of the Greek church, Chrimian, as head 
of the Armenian church, not long ago 
voluntarily made over to the distressed 
Armenian peasants a large quantity of 
the Armenian church lands: and now. 


likewise by a voluntary act, he tins 


stripped himself and his successors of 


' much of the absolute power litherto 
vested in the head of the church, anit 
has given it to a general assembly 


month in the monastery of Etchmiad- | 
zin at the base of Mt. Ararat—a mon- 
astery which lately celebrated its six- 


teen hundredth anniversary—and it is 
expecied that « number of women will | 
Truly, the 

world moves, even in Asia! | 
The Armenian church, readers | 
Wii remember, has nothing to do with 
“Armenian” doctrines. It very 
ancient Oriental church in its ceremo- | 
nies, about half way between the Greek | 
church and our High Church Episco- 
palians. Since the early days of the 
Christian era it has had to suffer se- 
vere persecution, in old times from the 
Persians, who sought to force the Ar- 
menians to give up Christianity for 
fire-worship, and in later years from 
the Mahometans. Great pressure has 
also been brought to bear on the Ar- 
menians at different times to make 
them conform either to the Greek or 
the Roman Catholic church, but they 
have clung tenaciously during all these 


be among the delegates. 


our 


is a 


centuries to their own form of wor- 
ship. 
Educated Armenians boast that 


much more respect is paid to women 
among them than among other Orient- 
al nations; and the Armenian women, 
notwithstanding their greater freedom, 
are famous throughout the East for 
their chastity. 

The Catholicos, who has just con- 
ferred upon Armenian women the right 
to vote in church affairs, has had a re- 
markable history. His 
title is Mugurditch III., but he is uni- 


ecclesiastical 


Van, in 


poor 


r.” Born 86 years ago, at 

“urkish Armenia, the son of 
weaver, he followed the same trade in | 
his youth. At that time the schools for 
very no 
schools at all for girls, and there was 
not an Armenian printing press in all 
Asia Minor. The young weaver, never- 
managed to 
and conceived a strong wish to educat: 
Being left a widower while 
still a young man, he became eligible 
the 


a 


boys were poor, there were 


theless, educate himself, 


his people. 


io enter the ranks of teacliing 


clergy. He took holy orders, and soot 
revealed great preacher 
Himself a man of the people, he couid 
speak in simple language straight to 
the people’s hearts. He started schools 
to train teachers, for girls as well as 
for boys; imported a printing 
published a paper, and devoted himseif 
to spreading enlightenment. Many of! 
the most eminent and _ self-sacrificing 
teachers among the Armenians during 
the last forty years were trained in 
the school which he conducted. 


power as a 


press 





elected by popular vote, without dis- 
tinction of sex. 

These radical reforms naturally have 
not inaugurated 
Sition, and forty 
signed a protest against the action of 
the Catholicos; but he is so much be- 
loved by the people that ean al- 
Ways count upon the support of the 
great majority of the church in any-. 


thing he undertakes. 


been without oppo- 


bishops have just 


he 


The new constitution covers only the 
members of the Armenian church in 
Russia. The members of the Armenian 
chureh in Turkey at one time had a 
church constitution and to elect 
a general church assembly: but about 
thirty years ago the Sultan abolished 
it, fearing that it might foster a taste 


used 


for representative government. Under 
the constitution of the Turkish Arme- 
nians, women could neither vote nor 


be elected; so the action just taken by 


the Catholicos is a complete innova- 
tion. 
Chrimian is deseribed by all who} 


know himasaman of Christ-like char- 
acter, the practical 
good sense that many saints lack. In 
eurious contrast to his name of ‘Little 
Father,” his stature is almost gigantic, 
and his heart is even bigger than his. 
body. Many of the stories told of him 
recall Victor Hugo's picture of Bishop 
Myriel. When Chrimian’s 
hired a Kurd to assassinate him, 
Kurd was so impressed by the majesty 
and sweetness of his aspect, that 
could not kill but threw 
at his feet and begged forgiveness for | 
the intended crime. Chrimian 
to dispense in charity all the money 
he has about him. When Patriarch of 
Constantinople, he often found himself 


} en 


possessing also 


eneiics | 
the 


he | 
him, himself 


is apt | 


without the penny necessary to pay 
the toll and 


have to borrow it from some passing 


across the bridge, would 


parishioner. He is the author of sey- 
eral volumes in prose and verse. One 
of his books, ‘““The Family of Para- 


dise,” treats of the duties of the differ- 
of the Christian 
Woman's 
of 
Chrimian 


ent members family 
About ten 
Journal published a_ translation 
chapter it, in which 
argues against tne idea, so common in 


years ago, the 
a 


from 


the Orient, and not wholly outzrown , 
even in the Occident, that 
has a right to rule over his wife 
daughters by force. 

The belief in equal rights for wen 
the 


a husband 


and 


en is spreading everywhere, and 


are the 


it. 


and saintliest 
first to see the rightfulness of 
the highest mountains are the first to 
catch the light of the new day. 
A. 


wisest people 


as 


: > 
=. BD. 


F 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


The Queen of Denmark granted an 
hour’s interview to Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt just before the meeting of 
the International Woman Suffrage <A]- 
liance, which has been in session in 
Copenhagen during the past week, and 
expressed her warm interest in the 
movement. Judging from the press dis- 
patches, the convention was a great 
We hope soon to receive re- 


success, 
ports. 
Mrs. Peton Fleming, was re- 
cently elected a member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, is not the only 


who 


woman who has succeeded in com- 
prehending the mysteries of the 
heavens. Miss Henrietta Leavitt 
discovered twenty-five new variable 


stars some years ago. Lady Hug- 
gins diligently helps her husband, Sir 
William Huggins, in his astronomical 
observations. In their house in South 
London they a very finely 
equipped observatory, which contains 


possess 


the enormous telescope presented by 


the royal society to Sir William in 
recognition of the work accomplished 
by Lady Huggins and himself in 
astrophysics. 

Miss Theresa Billington has been 
appointed by the National Adminis- 
trative Council of the Independent 
Labor Party of Great Britain a gen- 


eral Organizer, and she at once agreed 
fill Her life has since 
been full incident, travelling 
throughout the country coming 
into contact with the various elements 
of the labor movement and the forces 
opposed it. Ina debate 
with Mr. Josiah Wedgewood, a liberal 
candidate, she enlisted the sympathy 
of her large audience. Miss Billing- 
ton combines ‘¥ passionate attachment 
to an ideal with a profound knowledge 
of the hardships of the poor and of 
the intricacies of politics. She has 
an extraordinary faculty of reasoning, 
uses admirable English, has an agree- 
able voice and winning presence, and 
at loss for a word or an 


to the post. 
of 


to recent 


is never a 
idea. 

Miss Dinah Chyte, a foreign Jewish 
the daughter of fruitsellers 


yas pre- 


girl of 17, 
at Wentworth street, London, 
sented by the officers and the men of 


the H. Division of Commercial Street 
Police Station, with a gold watch with 
the inscription: Presented to Dinah 


Chyte, in recognition of her services 
rendered to the police of Commercial 
street, on the 21st of April, 1906.” The 
in the inscription 


service mentioned 


| alluded to the following occasion: On 


the afternoon of April 21st, Police Con- 
stable Light took into custody a drunk- 
man, who became violent, threw 
the officer to the ground and kicked 
him severely in the eye. The crowd 
which collected on this occasion sym- 
pathizeqd with the drunk and the con- 
stable was getting the worst of the 
fight. At that moment Miss Chyte el- 


| bowed her way to the constable, ob- 


his whistle and blew 
the 


broke 


tained 
though 


it, and 
snatched at it 
the girl had 
hold the whistle, which she 
all time while running for 
the police, who arrived just in time to 


prisoner 
and the chain, 
her on 
blew the 
succor the officer. 


Miss Bertha Damaris Knobe is a 


newspaper woman who has done much 
to spread knowledge of the 
accomplished by women’s clubs. 


nt good 
work 
For ten years she has made this her 
specialty. Four years ago Miss Knobe 
vraduated from Chicago journalism in 
to New York magazine work. She is a 
regular contributor to Harper’s Bazar 
and the Woman's Home Companion, 
and has lately arranged for a series of 


articles in the latter, dealing with the 


woman's club movement. The first of 
the series appeared in June. It was 
written by Miss Knobe, and was an 


able introduction to the whole subject. 
The July article was by Charlotte Per- 


kins Gilman, and was entitled “Has 
the Club Woman Supplanted the 
Church Woman?’ The August article, 
by Marion Harland, discussed the 
question, “Are New York Club Women 
Shallow?’ Other prominent women 
who have written for the series are 


Jane Addams, Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker 
and Mrs. Fairbanks. 
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MOUNTAINS VS. METROPOLIS. 


Rev. William E. Barton, D. D., in the 
New York Independent of July 26, con- 
trasts two recent homicides of recent 
occurrence, one on the campus of Be- 
rea College on Commencement day 
amid the Kentucky mountains, the oth- 
er in the dining room of Madison 
Square Garden in New York city. In 
Kentucky, an injured wife shot her 
husband’s paramour; York a 
jealous husband shot a man who had 
formerly been intimate with his wife. In 
the Kentucky incident a woman wit- 
ness testified that the woman now 
dead came by the wife, and asked ber 
for her husband tauntingly and mali- 
ciously, and that the wife answered: 
“You orter know; you've seed more of 
him today than I have.” Whereupon 
the bad woman laughed and trippel 
away. 

The witness 


in New 


added: “And Nannie 
says to me, ‘That woman beiter not 
pester me no more. She’s been awor- 
ryin’ me now for a right smart spell. 
If she does that just onced more, she'll 
git what she don’t want.’ An’ I says: 
‘Nannie, don’t you do nothin’ 
and she says: ‘I don't keer what [| do. 
I’m that pestered, I don’t keer whether 
I live or die.’ Bymeby the ‘Black’ 
woman come by agin, and agin 
where Joe was, and Nannie quarrelled 
at her. An’ she just laughed, and 
said to Nannie, ‘You caint help your- 
self, nohow.’ I was alookin’ at the 
Black woman, an’ I seen her turn 
to run, kind of scared like, and just 
then came the shoot, an’ she fell—just 
run two or three steps and fell, and I 
looked around at Nannie, and she was 
a-holdin’ the pistol and hit a-smokin.’ 

The verdict of the jury two days 
later was: “Not guilty—self-defence.” 
The theory of “self-defence” was that 
the wronged wife was defending her 
home, her honor, and the good name 
of her children. 

Dr. Barton soon after visited New 
York city, “which also, like the Ken- 
tucky mountains” he regards as “a 
place of belated civilization.” There a 
somewhat similar homicide had just 
occurred. “The city was preaching 
about it and talking about it, and the 
newspapers had unearthed as many as 
forty pictures of the woman, and were 
blocking the streets with their cam- 
aras in efforts to obtain more, and 
were telling about the millions that 
would be spent on the trial, and were 
publishing the grewsome details, not 
merely of the crime, which would have 
been relatively wholesome, but of the 
sins that produced the crime.” 

“And I have been wondering,” 


rash’: 


ast 


says 


Dr. Barton, in conclusion, “which, after 
all, is the better way, the crude, 
prompt methog of the Dark and 


Bloody Ground, or the alleged civilized 
method of darker New York. In the 
long run, which is the more likely to 
discourage adultery, to promote the 
purity of the home and benefit the 
community? Which is the better way 
—that of the mountains, or that of the 
metropolis?” 
H. B. B. 





RUSSELL SAGE, INDIAN’ BENE- 
FACTOR. 


The death of Russell Sage, says 
the Muscogee Tribune, removes a 
benefactor who will long be remem- 
bered by some Indians of the five 


tribes, who owe their education to 
him. Mr. Sage’s first visit to Indian 
Territory was in 1883, when, with Jay 
Gould and others, he made an inspec- 
tion trip over the Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas Railroad, which the Goulds 


then controlled. In the same year 
Mr. Sage sent a private car to the 
Territory to take 15 Indian girls to 
Northfield, Mass., to attend school 
there. These fifteen girls were of 
the Creek, Cherokee and Choctaw 
nations. Several of them are edu- 


cated and talented women still living 
there. 

In 1888 the old Creek Indian mis- 
sion school at Tullahasse, 15 miles 
northwest of Muskogee, burned on 





Christmas day, and 100 Indian chil- 
dren were left out of school, and 28 
of them had no homes to go to. Miss 
Alice Robertson, postmaster at Mus- 
kogee, was then in charge cf this 
schocl. She went to New York 
and visited Russell Sage in his office, 
and succeeded in getting him to send 
the 28 Indian children to Carlisle, 
where they were taken over by the 
government school, which refused to 
take them unless they were sent there 
without expense. Several of these 
Indian students remained at Carlisle 
until they graduated. One of 
is Ben Marshall, who owns the finest 
fruit farm in the Creek nation. 
Miss Robertson about this time 
started a mission schoo] at Muskogee 
for Indian girls and others. She 
needed funds to enlarge the school 
and appealed to Russell Sage. It was 
at that time that Mr. Sage made the 
remarkable statement that he would 
not give money for a school there be- 
cause the women dressed too well. 


these 





QUEER REASONING. 


One passage in the recent annual 
report of the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion has attracted less attention than 
it deserves. It illustrates the pecul 
iar color-blindness with which some 
of the “Antis” are afflicted—or rather 
the smoked glasses through which 
they look at current events, so that 
to them white seems black. The re- 
port says: 

Is not time i-self figh ing our battles 
for us.—bringing to pass, without the 
aid of woman suffrage, those conidi- 
tions necessary for the best develop- 
ment of their sex for which the old 
time suffragists, with other women not 
suffragists, strove so long and so cour- 
ageously? Individual freedom, educa- 
tional privileges, legal rights, have all 
heen gained without the ballot. What 
justification, then, remains in the de 
mand for woman suffrage? 

Was there ever a queerer inversion 
of sound reasoning? In the days 
when women were regarded as too 
feeble minded to receive education, 
and too feeble in character to be 
trusted with personal freedom; when 
a married woman could not control 
a dollar of money, either earned or 
inherited, could not make a will or a 
contract, could not sue or be sued, 
had no rights over herself or her 
children, and might legally be locked 
up by her husband, or even beaten by 
him, provided the stick were no 
thicker than the judge’s thumb—so 
long, in short, as she was classed by 
the law in almost all respects as a 
minor, it was only consistent that 
she should be classed as a minor also 
in regard to the ballot. In_ those 
days the treatment of women was at 
least consistent. It was “all of a 
piece.” 

But most of these other disabilities 


have come to be recognized as un- 
just and absurd, and they have one 
by one been abolished. Today a 


woman's general status before the law 
is that of a full-grown human being. 
It is only in the matter of the ballot 
that the fiction of her perpetual mi- 
nority is still kept up. Every step 
of advance along other lines makes 
this old relic of barbarism more in- 
consistent and more anomalous. To- 
day a woman may be a member of a 
State board and vote on the expendi- 
ture of thousands of dollars of public 
money, but she cannot vote as to the 
expenditure of a cent of her own 
local taxes. As George William Cur- 
tis said, she may vote as a stockhold- 
er on a railroad from one end of the 
country to the other, but she has no 
voice in laying out the road before 
her door. She may be president of a 
college, yet she is not considered com- 
petent to vote for the most petty 
official of the town or city where her 
college is situated. To say the least, 
it is a glaring anachronism, one that 
grows more glaring day by day. 

The old legal and educational dis- 
abilities of women were the props 
supporting their political disabilities; 
and the props are one by one being 
knocked In the oid days the 
demand for the ballot was small and 
was received with 
ridicyle. Now it strong 
and widespread, and is daily becom- 
ing stronger. The now 
come from all parts of the world; and 
yet our poor deluded “Antis” think 
that time is fighting on their side! 

As for there being no further “jus- 
tification” for asking the ballot, sup- 
pose that men had “individual free 
dom, educational privileges and legal 
rights,” but that all men were de- 
barred from the suffrage, which was 


away. 


almost 
has grown 


echoes of it 


universal | 


monopolized by women. Would men 
have no justification in asking for a 
change? . 

It must be remembered, also, that 
individual freedom, educational privi- 
lezes and legal rights for women were 
each in turn opposed with exactly the 
same prophesies of disaster that our 
“Antis” are now uttering in regard 
to the ballot. They have cried 
“Wolf!” a great many times, and 
hitherto it has always proved a false 


alarm. The public is growing skepti- 
eal. It is more and more inclined to 
smile at impassioned declarations 


that the foundations of society will be 
subverted by giving women equal 
rights. The advances already made 
have produced such a change in the 
attitude of the public mind toward 
women that, as Hon. John D. Long 
says, if government were now to be 
new thing, women 
would be allowed to vote as a matter 


established as a 


of course. 
A. S. B. 





DOMESTIC EXHIBITION 
LIN. 


IN BER- 


The Germans are renowned for 
their domestic economy, and it is 
still the chief praise of a German lady 
that her main interests lie in the 
management of her home; moreover, 
the empress herself is not afraid to 
confess that her chief pleasure is 
house-keeping. An exhibition peculiar- 
ly adapted to the tastes of German 
women was opened in Berlin at the 
end of June last, which has attracted 
visitors from all parts and aroused 
much interest and curiosity among 
the fair housewives who patronized 
it. 

It was an 





| “Exhibition of Linen, 
| ae and Ironing,” rather a_ pro- 
saic title, perhaps, but in Berlin th? 
purely domestic part of the exhibition 
seemed to command the greatest in- 
terest and to attract the largest num- 
ber of visitors. 

The Philharmonic Halls, which lent 
themselves very advantageously to 
the purposes of the exhibition (being 
composed of large halls running into 
one another, with long corridors and 
galleries), were crowded on the open- 
ing day. Bands of music enlivened 
the scene, and refreshment tables, 
which the Germans love so well, were 
to be found at. every corner. 

In the great hall devoted to soap 
and starch, all sorts of washing and 
toilet soaps had been built up by the 


exhibitors into pyramids, archways, 
triumphal columns and domes. A 


pyramid of green soap attracted much 
attention, as did also a structure con- 
sisting of bricks of soap in a great 
column, surmounted by the imperial 
eagle. The starch makers had not 
been behindhand in industry or orig- 
inality. One of them had built an 
enormous booth, composed entirely of 
starch boxes, large enough to accom- 
modate one or two stallkeepers, who 
were liberally supplied with the liter- 
ature of the company. The term 
booth is hardly ambitious enough to 
describe the edifice, which was fur- 
nished with towers, castellated tur- 
rets and gateway, more like a media- 
eval castle than a stall at an exhi- 
bition. Another starch maker had 
entrenched himself in ramparts of his 
commodity, built up in the style of a 
military fortification, and excited 
much amused curiosity. 

Still more interesting than the 
starch itself were the lovely speci- 
mens of starehing, which attracted 
all eyes and which are said to be a 
specialty and to constitute a_ trade- 
secret in Berlin washing. The secret 
was elaborately explained at the ex- 
hibition, and shows that the Berlin 
system of starching is quite different 
from English and American methods. 
Owing to the great stress laid by 
Germans on the starching of collars, 
cuffs, ete., the art has always been 
| very carefully attended to. The great 
point has been to secure a stiff, glossy 
line and a hue similar to that of clear 
white china. For this purpose boiled 
starch was found too thin, and raw 
starch too apt to blister. The idea of 
using half and half was _ ultimately 
hit upon. Half the starch is boiled 
and cooled in a wooden tub, then the 
other half is put in raw, after being 
first dissolved in water. The linen 
is now starched and left in starch for 
two hours. Then it is wrung so as to 
take out any portion of starch that 
may be too thick. Next, in order to 
obviate any spots in the starch, it is 
| washed in a mixture of raw starch 
| borax and starch glaze. Finally it is 
more submitted to a thorough 





once 





wringing and the starch is complete. 


Such is the system of ciear starching 
and rightly or 


employed in Berlin; 
wrongly the Berlin housewives and 
washerwomen alike agree that no 
starching in the world can beat it. 
“Washing day” in German house- 
holds is the great event of the month 
—not of the week as in an American 
family. The Germans believe in ac- 
cumulating three or four times the 
amount of linen wearing apparel and 
having a “grand wash” only once a 
month. For this purpose in Berlin 
houses there is a large attic fitted 
with tubs, copper and other conven- 
iences called the “boden,” which is 
used in turn by the various families 
who tenant the flats beneath. The 
ladies and their servants fall to on 
those occasions with the utmost en- 
ergy. Overything else is put aside 
on this most momentous washing day 
(which occurs only twelve times a 
year) and the unfortunate considers 
himself well off if he can obtain a 
crust in his own home on that occa- 
sion, for anything like a comfortable 
dinner is quite out. of the question. 
With what interest, therefore, did 
the ladies of Berlin enter the hall 
which was devoted to washing ma- 
chines such as are calculated by 
their size and moderate cost to serve 
the purpose of an ordinary family. 
Not only was there in this hall a 
splendid show of washing machines, 
but of drying machines, wringing ma- 
chines, starching machines, machines 
for bluing, machines for soaping, and 
last, but not least, ironing machines. 
The ingenuity of these various ma- 
chines was amazing, and in most 
cases a commendable simplicity of 
working, so that a child, if it had 
the strength, could manage them. 


Some of these machines were shut up | 


and sides all round, like 
a cabinet, and bore the inscription 
“free from peril,” implying that a 
certain amount of care is necessary 
in the handling of them, even when 
their simplicity places them in the 
power of a child. Moreover, on some 
of the machines directions were given 
as to how the maid might disentangle 
her dress or her fingers without hurt- 
ing herself, in case she got them 
caught in the mechanism. 

The ironing machines were exceed- 
ingly clever constructions, and 
formed their work admirably. The 
same may be said of the starching 
machines, which, owing to the com- 
plicated nature of the Berlin starching 
(to which we have alluded), were 
great time savers, and were consid- 
ered next in importance to the wash- 
ing machines. These tatter were the 
most important in the eyes of the 
visitors, and they were present in the 
exhibition in legion in all sizes, from 
enormous machines which would do 
the washing of half a dozen hotels, 
to small machines of moderate price 
and simple mechanism calculated for 
the needs of a family. 

A portion of the exhibition which 
attracted much interest was that de- 
voted to sewing machines. Here 
were all kinds, from the simplest to 
the very newest inventions in steam 
sewing machines. The latter, which 
are easily worked, are exceedingly in- 
genious. In 1855 there were seventy 
sewing schools in Berlin, where young 
German girls were trained for the 
occupation of seamstresses. Since 
the introduction of the first sewing 
machine this number has rapidly de- 
clined, and since the invention of the 
steam sewing machine schools of 
sewing have almost entirely disap- 
peared. While a seamstress made on 
an average fifty stitches a minute, the 
steam sewing machines shown at the 
exhibition made between 2000 and 
3000 stitches a minute, and some as 
many as 3500.—The Queen. 


with doors 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Dorothy Bocker, a student at 
the Cornell Summer school, swam two 
miles across Lake Cayuga one July af- 
ternoon. Miss Bocker was accompanied 
by four girls in a rowboat, but needed 
no assistance, in spite of a strong head- 
wind and choppy water. She is the 
second Cornell woman to swim across 
the lake, the previous swimmer being 
Miss Nora Blateh, granddaughter of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 





Previous to the earthquake, Miss 
Mabel Scherer was a stenographer in 
one of the offices of San Francisco's 
skyscrapers. 
home were both destroyed by the fire, 
and the girl saved nothing but a trunk. 


This she and her crippled father man- have the full 
It contained a | 


aged to drag to a park. 


per- | 


The building and her 


Stock, and at once set up a portable 
coffee and waffle kitchen. A flourishing 
trade came her way immediately, and 
she realized as her business grew more 
| profitable, that she had found her call- 
jing. She regretted the time lost in 
taking dictation for a small salary in 
the office. Her energy and business tal- 
}ent has brought her success in a more 
| profitable line of work, and she means 
}io continue in the new business rather 
than go back to the office work. 





The Association of Working Girls’ 
| Societies, New York city, is trying to 
|secure the co-operation of other socie- 
| ties so that together they may rent the 


| . ‘ 

|large ground floor at 209 East 23d 
| street, which will be fitted up as a 
zymnasium and basketball room. The 


room can also be used in the morning 
as a kindergarten, or for afternoon 
clubs or classes. By such co-operation 
a very large space can be secured at a 
| very moderate price. Mrs. A. H. Kel- 
logg is treasurer of the Associat’on of 
| Working Girls’ Societies, 329 West T5th 
street. 

-; a a 

| 





| WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN EUROPE. 


Ida Husted Harper writes to the 
Boston Transcript from Copenhagen, 
| July 25, an interesting account of the 
| International Weman Suffrage Alliance 
then in session: 

This International Woman Suffrage 
Allinnee accepted the invitation of 
Denmark to hold its first convention in 

Copenhagen. De’egates are present 

from the ten countries which have affil- 

iated National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
|ciat ons—the United States, Canada, 
| Great Britain, Germany, Hungary, 
|} Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
and Australia. The last, though al- 
ready having full suffrage for women, 
continues its organizations in order to 
|help those of other nations. France, 
| Switzerland, Italy, Austria and Russia 
| will probably enter the Alliance at this 
| meeting, as national societies are be- 
| ing formed in all. There is ‘n decided 
| movement among the progressive wo- 
'men of all nations where men vote to 
|demuand the franchise for themselves. 
| On account of the peculiar conditions 
| existing in most European countries it 
| has heen a grave question whether it 
| would be practicable to form an Inter- 
lnational Suffrage Alliance. The Uni- 
| ted States is the only one in wh‘ch the 
| women keep out of politics. This seems 
| paradoxical when the women there 
|have more liberty than in any other 
|country, are more widely educated, 
read more, enter more largely into pub- 
| lie life, are more independent and have 
| more influence. For all of these rea- 
| sons it would seem as if they would 
be the ones most apt to enter politics. 
| On the contrary only in the four States 
| where they vote are they affiliated with 
| the political parties, and only in two 
or three cities outside have they politi- 
leal organizations of their own, and 
these of small consequence. In Europe 
most of the women one meets are vio- 
tent partisans, such extreme adherents 
/of one or another party as to make it 
| difficult for them to work in organiza- 
tions, even for a common cause, with 
women of opposing political factions. 

In continental Europe this partisan- 
ship might be explained on the ground 
|that the question of personal freedom 

enters very largely into their politics, 
;the men themselves fighting for this 
and the women naturally sympathizing 
| with them, but this would not apply to 
| Great Britain. The issues tnere are as 
| general as in the United States and yet 
|} the women have their great poutical 
associations and go into the campaigns 
| almost as vigorously as the men. What 
lis the explanation? 
| The suspicion and distrust, the 
| aloofness between the women of the 
different nations, have been referred to 
in previous letters, and those of the 
United States often have to act as 
peacemaker, very much as our nation 
does. <All of them have confidence in 
us, but we never can avoid the feeling 
that Canada has less than the others. 
Her women always make it very evi- 
dent that they feel much nearer to the 
English delegates, that between them- 
selves and us there is a great gulf, or 
perhaps one might say more correctly, 
several great lakes. While the women 
of continental Europe entertain very 
friendly sentiments to us of the United 
States, they apparently feel that we 
are very far away, while to us they 
seem very near. We can affiliate easily 
with New Zealanders, Hungarians or 
Icelanders and regard them almost as 
neighbors, but they never quite get 
over treating us as strangers. This 
must be because so few of them ever 
come to America, while we have the 
cosmopolitan habit of dropp'ng in on 
people in all parts of the globe. These 
international meetings, however, are 
making us all better acquainted, shak- 
inz us out of provincialism and clip- 
ping the wings of conceit and self-suffi- 
ciency. It is almost imposs‘ble for 
women from the United States not to 
assume an air of condescension toward 
those of other countries, for, although 
| we still wear some fetters, we renlize 
| that we are more nearly sovereign in 
ourown right than are any other 
| women in the world. 

The position of women in all the 
| Scandinavian countries is better than 
|in other parts of Europe. In Sweden, 
| Norway, and even in Iceland, they 
franchise except for 
members of Parliament, but in Den- 








small sum—her savings during her | mark itself they have no form of suf- 


| stenographic work, and with the mon- 
ey she bought a wagon and necessary 


| frage. 
wanted 


That is one reason why they 
this international convention 
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A bill to give them the muni- 


there. 
cipal vote has several times passed 
both houses of the Parliament, but has 
failed to receive the necessary s'gna- 
tures of the King and the prime min- 


ister because of objectionable “riders 
for which the women were not respon- 
sible. More than 20 Danisu women’s 
associations have been working for 
these bills. The women of this lI'ttle 
country are very well organized rhe 
Dansk-Kvindesamfund, or Danish 
Women’s National Union, has 2,500 
members: the Suffrage Association 
numbers several thousand; the Nation- 
al Council of Women has numerous 
branches. The Reading Club of Co- 
penhagen has an enrolment of 5200 
women, its own clubhouse and the lar- 
gest library in the city. There is a 
flourishing Arts and Handicraft Socie- 
ty and an influential Business Women’s 
Association composed of those only 
who own and manage their own busi- 
ness. 

The laws of Denmark are quite as 
favorable to women as those in the 
United States. By complying with cer- 
tain legal formulas the wife may own 
and control property. Husband and 
wife inherit the family property on the 
same terms, and daughters inherit the 
same as sons. Married women may 
testify in court, make contracts and 
control their earnings, provided these 
are not made out of the common es- 
tate, and they may make a will. Di- 
vorce laws are exactly the same for 
husband and wife. School attendance 
is compulsory from the seventh to the 
fourteenth year, and girls have practi- 
cally the same advantages as boys. 
Co-education prevails in the elemen- 
tary schools and in the high schools 
outs'de of the cities, which are of ex- 
cellent standing. These have over six 
thousand students, nearly half of them 
girls. Women may enter the university 
on the same terms as men, and take all 
of the degrees except divinity. They 
have been practising medicine for 
many years, and recently have heen 
admitted to the practice of law. All 
occupations are open to them, and full 
opportunities are afforded for teclhni- 
cal education. Here, as elsewhere, wo- 
men receive smaller wages and salaries 
than men for the same kind of work, 
but the discrepancy in the case of 


school teachers, for instance, is not 


nearly so great as in many sections of | 


the United States. 

In attempting to organize an Inter- 
national Suffrage Alliance an em)ar- 
rassing situation has been encountered 
in the fact that the movement to en- 
franchise women is in many parts of 
Europe in the hands of the Socialists— 
not the moderate type, which for the 
most part represent socialism in 
America, but the radical and extreme 
elass who would overturn absolute'y 
the existing institutions, among them 
that of marriage. Woman suffraze is 
a logical part of their programme, but 
they ask for it only in connection with 
the rest of their demands, and these 
include measures which the leaders of 
the international work can not possibly 
tolerate. The women, who over here, 


as has been said, ally themselves with | 
the various parties, are not willing to | 


work simply for their own enfran- 
chisement, as those of the Unitel| 
States have done for nearly sixty 


years without any political entangle- | 


ments, but they imperil their own 
cause by uniting it with party shib- 


boleths. In Russia there has sprung 


up within the past two years a Wo- | 
man’s Union for Suffrage, which has | 
branches in 130 towns and many theus- | 


and members, but it will not have a 
president because that would be un- 
democratic, nor any concerted plan of 
action, because that would be arbi- 
trary. As no two pull together they 
are torn with internal feuds and dis- 
sensions, after the manner of most 
revolutionists. In another country, 
which is so staid and respectable that 
it shall be nameless, the president of 
the Suffrage Association is a beautiful 
and dignified woman of irreproacha- 
ble character and yet she is a_ pro- 
nounced advocate of “free love” in its 
most radical form. This _doctrine, 
which would practically wreck all that 
has been gained for women by cen- 
turies of progress, is indignantly re- 
jected by those who form the enduring 
bulwark of every community and they 
will set their faces like adamant 
against any reform with which it is 
connected. 

It has been a question whether it 
would be advisable to bring these 
strongly socialistic societies into inter- 
national affiliation; whether they 
would put an odium upon the move- 
ment which it would require a long 
time to eradicate. The way to destroy 
an evil, however, is not to run into the 
house and shut the door while it stalks 
up and down the streets, but to come 
out and give it mortal combat. In sev- 
eral countries the more conservative 
women have ignored the existing suf- 
frage societies and formed others 


which ask only the franchise, and this) 


for the better protection of the home, 
the family and the highest interests of 
society. This element is in control of 
the convention and it will eventnally 


place the movement on as high a plane | 


in continental Europe as it occupies in 
the United States and Great Britain. 
The recent outbreak of the suffragists 
in the latter country, which has been 
greatly distorted in the press dispatch- 
es, is wholly disassociated from anar- 
chy—it is the exasperated and justi- 
fiable protest of wage-earning women 
against the wrongs they suffer through 
disfranchisement. 

For a number of weeks Mrs. Chap- 


man Catt has been co-operating with 
the women of Copenhagen in the ar- 
rangements for this meeting. In the 
correspondence many amusing inci- 
dents occur through the difference of 
language. One woman, who was asked 
for some notes about herself for a bio- 
graphical sketch, answered that she 
“would be pleased to give some dates 
on her person.” Another, who was re- 
quested to give a written report, said: 
“My report [will give ordinarily, as I 
speak only free.” One woman was 
re-ommended for a speaker as follows: 
“She is very soft and every man who 
knows her likes her, but she can he 
|} very much enraged for truth and jus- 
tice.” 

| We have come across a most deli- 
‘ious phrase here in Denmark. The 
| hig cakes used for banquets generally 
| have on the top a Little feminine ettigy 
called toptiguren paa krandsekagen— 
| the candy figure on the top of the cake 
| Whenever a woman is mentioned who 
lis purely ornamental they say con- 
| temptuously, “Oh, there is no use to ask 
|}her to do anything, she is only a top- 





figuren paa krandsekagen.” Verily she 
has her prototype in other countries 
hesides Denmark! 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 
DENMARK. 


The third annual Conference of the 
International League Suffragists 
met in Copenhagen on Aug. 7. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, of New York, 
president of the League, acted as chair- 
man. It continued to hold daily ses- 
sions until August 11, _ inclusive. 
Twelve countries were represented, 
the American delegates including, be- 
sides Mrs. Catt, Miss Hay, the Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Rachel Forster 
Avery, Miss Lucy J. Anthony and Mrs. 
Ida Husted Harper. Addresses of wel- 
come were presented by the women’s 
societies of Denmark, to which Mrs. 
Catt replied in behalf of the confer- 
ence. 

The hall selected for the meetings 
small to accommodate the 
delegates and the convention ad- 
journed to a larger one. The Munici- 
pality of Copenhagen gave a reception 
in the honor of the delegates in the 
afternoon. Councillor Hage, in wel- 
coming them said that the mun‘cipali- 
ty and people of Copenhagen sympa- 
thized with the objects of the league. 
He hoped the next time it convened 
here it would be welcomed by women 
as Mayor and Councillors. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt of New 
York, President of the League, in re- 
plying, said that the members did not 
go so far as that. They only hoped 
that women would have seats in the 
Council by right of suffrage. We shall 
look with interest for further reports 
of the meetings of this August assem- 
bly of the womanhood of the world. 
Its proceedings will mark an era in 
the progress of civilization. 


or 





proved too 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FRENCH 
WOMEN. 





Mrs, Rachel Foster Avery sends the 
following pleasant glimpse of the 
French Women's Council: 

“During the recent Executive Com- 
mittee meeting of the International 
Council of Women at Paris, the French 
| Council held one public session, to 
| Which all the international representa- 
| tives were invited. There we heard 
| woman suffrage, between the lines of 
| the witty and brilliant reports of the 
|Council’s four departments: Philos- 
| ophy, education, labor, and legislation. 

“Finally, after an address from the 
International President, Lady Aber- 
deen, and a word of greeting from each 
of the representatives of other national 
councils, Baroness Alexandra Gripen- 
berg of Finland expressed her thanks 
to the noble women of all lands whose 
work for the uplifting of womanhood 
had, in her opinion, made possible the 
enfranchisement of her countrywomen 
through the act of May 28, which con- 
ferred upon Finnish women the right 
to vote and to be elected to all oftices 
on terms of perfect equality with Finn- 
ish men. 

“Mile. Monod, president of the 
French Council, then called for a few 
words from the representative of India, 
and Madame Rustem Cama of Bom- 
bay, in picturesque East Indian garb, 
| in a charmingly simple and at the 
| same time dignified manner, said, in 
English: ‘I feel that the one thing we 
|all ought to work for is to get the right 
|of suffrage for women. In my own 
country we are under foreign rule, and 
| neither men nor women can vote. We 
jhave had, for the last twenty-one 
| years, a large political union, and in it 
;}men and women both are delegates. 

the right of suffrage for 





| We want 
| women as well as men, for we have 
|seen, in all countries where men are 
| freed first and leave the women behind, 
that it then takes many generations to 
| bring the women up to an equality 
| with the men. So we in India have 
| Started together. We want justice for 
| women, and the right to vote.’ 

| “The men of Finland, even when 
| their own rights hung in the balance, 
were willing to demand equality of 


rights for their countrywomen, and 
thousands of East Indian men assoti- 
ate women with them in their work 
for political recognit'on, and ask that 
the women shall come with men into 
the kingdom of political freedom. 
“Think of that, American men, who 
claim to regard American women so 
highly, yet are willing to allow your 
mothers and sisters to be classed polit- 
ically with id‘ots and criminals!” 








MORAN’S MISTAKE. 


oO, 
~~! 


Of the inmates of the Massachu- 
setts Home for Intemperate Women 
given their dism'ssal by the d'strict at- 
torney, 12 pre*erred to avail themselves 
of the privilege of remaining there, 
where they were comfortable and well 
cared for. One of the 15 who walked 
out promptly expended Mr. Moran’s 
charitable gift of $1 in intoxicating 
beverages, was brought into court in 
the morning, and upon expressing a 
wish to return to the home was grant- 
ed that privilege by Judge Wentworth. 

The form under which this return of 
the wanderer was sanctioned by the 
‘ourt, in apparent contravention of the 





purpose of the district attorney, is 
technically correct, as it is unques- 
tionably humane. The offending wo- 


man is placed upon probation, one of 
the conditions being that she shall re- 
main in the place which she herself 
has chosen for recovery from her aber- 
ration. It is not a prison, for she goes 
there voluntarily and she may leave of 
her own free will: but in leaving she 
will break her parole and thus come 
under the ban of the suspended sen- 
tence. 

Who enn object to this? Is it not di- 
rectly in the line of reformation rather 
than degradation? Yet this is an ex- 
ample of the practice against which 
the district attorney made strenuous 
protest in his order requiring the re- 
lease of occupants of the institution 
referred to, 

Mr. Moran has made a serious mis- 
tuke in his onslaught upon the home 
for intemperate women, an institution 
which for years has performed a work 
of charity in a manner entirely unsel- 
fish and notably effective. His action 
based upon a technicality of the 
law which contravenes common sense 
in this application, and which, as we 
see, the courts brush aside as unworthy 
of consideration. 

The home is not a “private prison”; 
neither, we may believe, are the other 
institutions of a like character which 
seek to supplement the work of the mu- 
nicipality through private benevolence. 
All evidence goes to show that this 
home is well conducted; its managers, 
its physicians and its supporters are 
respected, responsible men and women. 
It is not a concern that should. be 
brought before the public in this sen- 
sational way. 

The district attorney, it should be re- 
inarked, makes no charges of mismun- 
agement against the home for intem- 
perate women, It is fair to suppose 
that none can be made. And as to the 
usefulness of the work in which the 
institution is engaged, the public un- 
doubtedly will accept the sensible and 


Is 





practical estimate of Judge Went- 

werth.—Boston Post. 

MISS McDONALD, CONVENTION 
DELEGATE. 


Miss Teresa MeDonald, formerly of 
Providence and Boston, is one of the 
delegates from the District of Columbia 
to the convention of the International 
Typographical Union at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., this week. She won 
her honors after two hard fought cam- 
paigns before a constituency of voters 
as large as the average township. 

Last year she conducted a canvass 
and lost by a small margin. This year 
she had 755 votes, thus winning by a 
handsome ma‘ority. Her three col- 
leagues are from the Government 
printing office, which musters sbout 
2,500 union votes. 

Miss McDonald's relatives live in 
Woonsocket. The early death of her 
father made it necessary that she earn 
her own living, and she chose the 
printer’s trade in preference to becom- 
ing a stenographer or a factory em- 
ploye. She set type on a weekly Woon- 
socket paper, joined the union at Prov- 
idence, worked in Boston, Brooklyn 
end other cities, finally coming to 
Washington, where for 10 years she 
has been a proofreader on the Post. 
A woman printer in this section of the 
country is very rare, Miss McDonald 
heing the only one on any Washington 
paper. 

She will urge before the convention 
an appropriation for a political fund 
for the advancement of labor, an old 
age pension, and an amendment to the 
e‘ght-hour law. She is well informed 
on all typographical subjects, and is 
confident she can command the atten- 
tion of her brother typos. 





FARM FOR UNEMPLOYED WOMEN. 


In London the women’s work com- 
mittee of the organizition for the re- 
lief of the unemployed is looking for 
land in the southern counties on which 
to build a farm colony at which wom- 
en may be taught market gardening, 
bee keeping, fruit culture, poultry 
keeping and dairy work. Land of 100 
acres or more is wanted, and when a 
suitable site has been decided on, the 
conimittee wiil begin an experiment 
entirely new in this country. 

From among the women who apply 
for relief to the unemployed distress 








committees in London, widows with 
children will be selected and drafted 
to the colony, where they will be 
trained to support themselves and the 
ch‘ldren will be brought up under their 
care. 

To avoid creating a permanent class 
of such colonists, allotments will be 
opened up around the central farm, 
and as soon as the women have fin- 
ished their training these aTiotments 
will be let to them at rents which will 
be low, but economically sound. Iu- 
ture reform in the land laws in favor 
of the smell holder would make the 
position of these colonists more eligi- 
ble, and the scheme, when extended, 


wll do much to ease congestion in 
towns by spreading population over 


the country and making the land “less 
a pleasure ground for the rich and 
more a treasure ground for the nation.” 
—London Chronicle. 





MRS. WILCOX, BLACKSMITH. 


Unable to secure an appointment as 
tencher in the rural school districts of 
Kansas where she resided, Mrs. Philo 


P. Wilcox turned to blacksmithing, 
Which was her husband's trade. In 


the last 15 years while thus employed 
she has reared a family of four chil- 
dren, and as her husband failed in 
health she has worked more and more 
into the business, until now, in the su- 
burb ef College View, she does all the 
work offered, with the aid of three of 
her children. Horseshoeing is the only 
part of the business which Mrs. Wilcox 
does not do 

Mrs. Wilcox re-eived a good edueca- 
tion, and was a teacher when she mar- 
ried. In Kansas marr’ed women are 
not wanted schoolma‘ams, and 
barred out of tenching she turned to 
the forge. 

“T like the work,” she says. “At first 


iis 


the tendency of people to stop and 
Stare was disconcerting, but now I 


don’t mind it. Most of my work is in 


using the sledge, making horseshoes, 
repairing wagons and farm imple- 


ments, sharpening tools and the like. I 
am kept busy all the time. One of the 
zirls takes care of the house, and the 
other three help in the shop. 

“Two of my girls, aged 17 and 15 
respectively, are expert bicycle repair- 
ers. One makes from $5 to $8 a week 
at this work. The oldest is a natural 
born mechanic. She can take the most 


complicated bits of machinery to 
peces, tell what is wrong, repair it 


and put it together again. 

“My husband is now in Mexico for 
his health. The work is hard upon 
him, but the rest of us like it and 
thrive upon it. 

“My oldest girl went out last sum- 
mer with a threshing machine outfit 
and was with it all summer. She cut 
bands, fired the engine, fed the separa- 
tor and did part of the cooking for the 
men. It is hardly girl’s work: but it 
does not harm her. She is as lithe and 
strong as a young lion, and in bicycle 
races has proved more than a mateh at 
long distances for the young men in 
the neighborhood. 

“T still have a license to teach, and 
shall turn to that this winter, when the 
blacksmithing trade is dullest. I like 
this work better than the schoolroom.” 
New York Sun. 


HUMOROUS. 


Tough On Tommy.—A regulation of 
the public school administration of 
Paltimore requires that notice shell, 
from time to time, be given the parents 
of any pupils whose eyesight needs at- 
tention. In one case the teacher of a 
primary school in the poorer quarter of 
the city had written the father of one 
pupil this note: 

“Dear Sir: It is my duty, under the 
regulations, to advise you that your 
son, Thomas Blank, shows unmistaka- 
ble signs of astigmatism. The case 
should receive immediate attention.” 

In reply the teacher received a note 
from the father, in these laconic 
terms: 

“Dear Madam: Lick it out of him. 
Very truly, Charles Blank.—Success. 





The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An elght-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Order 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro _ street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 


POLITICAL 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose- 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Biblé for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomag on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray”? and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 


These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
be had only from National Suffrage Head. 
quarters, Warren, O. 


Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman’s Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Experienced teacher, college graduate, desires position 
for the summer as tutor in Latin, German, Algebra, or 
History. 

Address O. A. K., 423 Meridian Street, East Boston, 

ass. 





Objections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
A small pamphlet, answering the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 
Order from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman’s 
Journal Office nor from 6 Marlboro St. 








——BUY IT Now——— 


The History of Woman Suffrage 


It brings the record of the movement up to beginning of the 20th Century. 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3 were written by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. 


Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Husted Harper. 


UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 


Vol. IV by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida 
1907 


The History is offered at a reduced price to all purchasers, 


Vol. IV, $2,00, full set $8.00, express prepaid 


Mention THe WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Order cf N. A. W. S. A. HEADQUARTERS, Warren, Otio. 











144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75c per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 


F. Fisk 
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CHLOE’S REVENGE. 





As I strayed through the meadows one 
morn, 
Where the kine wandered lazily by, 
I found, sitting under a thorn, 

Young Chloe, with tears in her eye. 
“What ails you, sweet Chloe?” I cried. 
“Belike ‘tis for Strephon you sob? 
Has he stolen away from your side?’ 

“He’s stolen,” she answered, “my job. 


“I used to awake like a bird, 
And cheerfully shoulder my pa‘l; 
But for milking now men are preferred 
So I sit by this thorn and I wail.” 


“But why, gentle Chloe, be vexed? 
There's a way of escape from your 
cares; 
If men have your labors annexed, 
You must try and appropriate theirs. 


“Since your sex is now making things 
hum, 
There’s a prospect that you wil! not 
fail 
A doctor or clerk to become, 
Or something that’s outside the ‘pail.’ 


“Dry those eyes that with weeping are 
dim, 
And the falseness of Strephon forget. 
You wll take all the shine out of him, 
When they’ve made you a full suf- 
frazette!” 
—London Tribune. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oregon. 
Portland, Ore... August S, 1906. 
Editors Woman's Journal:— 

Our Equal Suffrage Day at the Will- 
amette Valley Chantauqua was a grati- 
fying success. It was the first such Day 
we have held within its classic shades 
since we withdrew our forces from the 
public gaze five and a half years ago to 
vive our friends a chance to get the 
Initiative and Referendum, which no 
other State can get until it follows 
Oregon’s example. I do not speak as 
a prophet, but as an observer. | 

Although the day was uncomfort- 
ably warm, the attendance was good 
and the enthusiasm marked. An ex- 
cellent address was made by Col, KR. A. 
Miller, one of the founders and for 
many years President of Chautaqua, 
our beloved State President of the FE. 
S. A, Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe, Mrs. Eva 
Emery Dye, our Vice-President for 
Clackamas County, Oregon's popular 
historian and novelist: and your cor- 
respondent. 

Miss Myrile FE. Pease, our efficient 
and indefatigable field secretary, was 
on the ground early and late, and re- 
ceived signatures to our petition from 
over 9) per cent. of the registered 
voters in attendance. 

A notable feature of the Assembly 
was the large number of women’s or- 
ganizations holding headquarters, all 
learning the practical lessons that will 
fit them for out-voting the hobo ele- 
ments, or floating population, who 
have no homes or families, but who 
now hold the balance of power at all 
elections, against the home-muaking 
women of Oregon. To counteract this 
hoho element, by securing a law at the 
next Legislature prohibitins every 
man from voting unless registered, is 
to be our quiet work, not as an organ- 
ization, but as women, in 1:07. 

Abigail Scott Duniway. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





The Kentucky supreme court uphotds 
the act of the General Assembly pro- 
hibiting the co-education of the races. 

Sareh Bernhardt has been decorated 
with the Cross of the Lezion of Honor, 
after years of agitation on the ques- 
tion whether that distinction could be 
conferred on her. 

A philanthropist who for the present 
is desirous of concealing his identity 
has made a gift of $10,000 to the New 
York City Humane Society, to be used 
in putting up granite drinking foun- 
tains for horses in the public streets. 





After being in a state of suspended | 
animation for a period of fifty years, 
Putnam’s Monthly will be revived in 
October. The new Putnam will incor- 
porate the Critic and will be an Amer- 
ican literary magazine of the highest | 
grade. } 

Various philanthrop'c and. religious | 
organizations of women in Philadel- | 
phia are recognizing the need for erec- | 
tion there of a hotel for working girls, | 
after the pattern of the Trowmiart | 
hotel, which is to be opened in Ne» 
York. Philadelphia is behind in its 
care for self-respesting working girls. | 

The Pilot recalls, much to Mr. Sage’s 
credit, that “back in the ‘know-nothin’ 
days, when he was a member of the 
board of aldermen in Troy, N. Y., he 
stood for justice to the Catholic priest 
whom the rest of the board were try- 
ing to tax, although the Protestant 
clergymen were exempted.” 


| 


The president of the London divorce | 
court recentiv announced that the 
court had decided that hereafter news- 
paper artisis shall not be aliowed to | 
make sketches in court, as the practice | 
was embarrassing and prejudiced wit- | 
nesses, and because it was not in the | 
public interest to pictorially draw at- 
tention to divorce cases. 


According to the new plan for the 
Carnegie fund providing pens‘ons for 
college professors, the widows of the 
professors will also be provided for. 
Under the terms of the gift the widows 


j}the expesition 


| the receipts were $1,521,783 


|return of their money. 


they were married for a specific time 
before the death of their husbands, and 
those falling below the requirements 
will be debarred from benefit. 

A training school for nurses will 
soon be opened in Watertown, N. Y., 
in connection with St. Joachim’s Hos- 
pital. The school will be under the 
jurisdiction of the University of the 
State of New York and will offer a 
general hospital course including an 
obstetrical training. Miss M. H. Me- 
Manus, a graduate of St. Vincent's, 
will be in charge of the school. 

Ten women employed as sorters in 
the government mill in Pittsfield, 
Mass., may make a shortage in new 
bills unless a labor trouble in the mill 
is settled. The women are on a strike 
for an increase in wages from $1.20 to 
$1.25 a day. As the sorters inspect all 
of the paper before it is shipped to the 
Treasury Department, the mill may be 
tied up. 

The humble cow continues to do a 
great deal of useful work, and does not 
perpetually make use of the newspa- 
pers to brag about it. For instance, 
Greater New York, all by itself, drinks 
a million and a half quarts of milk a 
day, drinks milk shipped from six dif- 
ferent States, milk that comes from 
farms as far as 400 miles away, almost 
on the border of Canada, and it takes 
the cows of 15,000 to 30,000 farms to 
supply it all. 


At the “City of Light Assembly,” 
Lily Dale, N. Y¥., on Woman’s Day, 
Wednesday, Aug. 15, the morning ses- 
sion was devoted to one of Prof. Lock- 
wood's incomparable lectures on ‘The 
scientific proofs of Conscious Life be- 
yond the Grave,” and at 2.30 P. M., an 
oration on equal suffrage was deliv- 
ered by Miss Marie ©. Brehm, Asso- 
cinte Superintendent of Franchise De- 
partment, National W. C. T. U. 


The movement in England for wo- 
man’s franchise has made remarkable 
progress during the month of June 
The energetic and resourceful band of 
women who are determined no longer 
to be put off with half promises and 
vague expressions of good will, are 
every day receiving large numbers of 
recruits from all over the country. And 
evey rebuff that they receive not only 
thei to greater effort, but it 
furthers ther cause by showing out- 
siders the injustice of the treatment 
which is meted out to them.—Loudon 
Labor Record. 

Commissioner Sherman of the New 
York State department of labor says 
that the decision of the supreme court 
wtgainst the constitutionality of that 
provision of the labor law limiting the 
employment of women, doves not affect 
any other part of the law, and that it 
still prohibits the employment of chil- 
dren and women for more than 10 
hours a day, except to make a shorter 
work day on the last day of the week 
—providing, that is, for not more than 
GO hours a week. Mr. Sherinan says 
that that provision was not passed 
upon by the court, and he inteads to 
enforce it. 

One of the new structures on Lafay- 
ette street, relates the New York Sun, 
is a four-story business building of 
such modest appearance that it would 
attract no attention but for the pres- 
ence of the name “Mary” in large tin 
letters on the cornice. The owner 
stood the other day watching with ob- 
vious pride the workmen putting the 
finishing touches on his property. 
“What does ‘Mary’ mean?” he rep-at- 
ed. Why, that’s the name of my wife. 
I haven't got a yacht or a race horse 
to name after her. All I’ve got is this 
store and the three lofts over it. So 
I called that ‘Mary’ after her.” 

The horrible problem of child labor 
is, after all, but a part of a larger 
problem, another phase of which is 
child idieness. ‘To a majority of city 
children after leaving school, either for 
the day or for life, there is but one 
alternative open, either to be exploited 
ns child laborers or to be idlers on the 
street through much or all of their 
waking hours. We have taken away 
the time-honorel employments of chil- 
dren and have left to them only the 
| choice between overwork and idleness. 
| As any intelligent city parent can tes- 
| tify, it costs more to keep a boy at 
some worthy and educative employ- 
ment than to keep him idle. What 
was once a matter of easy domestic 
adjustment has become a great social 
problem. William Noyes. 

The Lewis and Clark exposition cor- 
poration was recently dissolved in 
Portland, when a phenomenal) financial 
exhibit was made. The shareholders 
received back a dividend of 30° per 


steels 


}cvent. on the par value of the stock. The 


cost of organizing and constructing 
Was S908,519, the cost 
of operation was $3,660 a day, or an 
ngzegaée amount of $500,000, while 
Thus the 
2.488 stockholders found that by mak- 
ing «a contribution for the good of the 
city, they have a very considerable 
Portland not 
only made a good thing in cater- 
ing to the wants of the many thous 
wnds of people who visited the fair, 
but there bas been no renction in val- 
ves such as followed the world’s fair 
in Chicago. 

It is good to see the town people at 
Oyster Bay, L. I., making a strenuous 
fight to maintain the public right of 
access to the shore. All along the At- 
lantie coast the public interest in 
beach rights has been strangely neg- 





of college professors must show that 


lected, while private ownership has 
been steadily reserving and _ fenc- 
ing in the water front. It appears 


that the shore front fighi in Oyster 
Bay has been of long duration, and it 
is to be hoped that town officials will 
continue the contest against property 
owners. Every bit of right which the 
town can maintain is worth fighting 
for, and will vield advantages well 
worth the outlay. The bitter contest 
at Oyster Bay should suggest to other 
towns that they need to do their duty 
along the same line.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 

Seattered along the extent of the 
Sierra Nevadas from north to south are 
several groups, or groves, of Sequoia 
gigantea and Sequoia sempervirens. 
Some of the former variety are be- 
lieved to be seven thousand years old, 
and are more than four hundred feet 
high. These gigantic trees are only 
exceeded in height by the eucalypti of 
Australia. They were named after 
Sequoiah, a Cherokee chief, who in- 
vented the alphabet of 85 letters still 
used by his tribe in the Indian Terri- 
tory. The author of a recent article 
on the subject of the sequoias of Cali- 
fornia forests says: 

“They stood unnamed before man 
came into the world. Weigh well this 
stupendous fact, and let reverence 
temper curiosity when you visit these 
living temples: so far as the knowledge 
of man goes they are the oldest organ- 
isms to which in all the ages God has 
given life.” 

The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance had its inception in the Uni- 
ted States. The first steps toward it 


were taken in 1883, but the project 
eventually broadened into the much 
larger idea of the Coune'’l which 


should include associations of women 
for all purposes. When Miss Anthony 
resigned the presidency of the National 
Suffrage Association and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt succeeded her, the mat- 
ter was again revived, with the re- 
sult that an international conference 
was held in Washington in 1902, with 
delegates present from ten countries 
A committee was then appointed with 
Miss Anthony as president and Mrs. 
Chapman Catt as secretary, and 
through their efforts formed a perma- 
nent Alliance in Berlin in 1994, at the 
time the International Council met. | 
Miss Anthony was made honorary | 
president, Mrs. Catt president, Mrs. | 
Rachel Foster Avery, then residing in 
Switzerland, secretary. The other offi- 
cers were from England, Germany, 
France and Holland. The women from 
the United States objected to filling the 
three principal offices, but it was the 
unanimous wish of the delegates. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 





48 Tremont Building, 


WANTED—A literary lady to collabor- 
ate with writer to revise a humanitarian 
manuscript for publication. Address J. C. 
M., Woman's Journal Office, 3 Park St, 
Boston, 


Boston, Mass 





HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian, lately 
arrived in this country, would like to do 
housework in a family, in order to improve 
his English. Address Nazareth Galeserian, 
355 Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass. 

FARM OR HOUSEWORK.—Armenian, 
who can speak English, would like to work 
either in a house or on a farm. Address 
Philip Sarkinsian, 10 Andrew street, Lynn, 
Mass. 








EAR LADIES: Our master is still sending 
us on those beautiful Art Blotters designed 
on purpose for you (with no advertising, but a 


verse of love and cheer), We make thousands 
of homes happy every year. There are five styles 
now—one with us on, one with doggies, one with 
piggies, one with chickies, one with little girls— 
mixed as desired, by mail, postpaid, 5 blotters 
for 10¢, or 12 for 20c. We are also made up 
in attractive forms for children. Will tell you 
when we come. Address our master, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
152 F Parchase St., Boston, Mass. 








PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical Profession | 
to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. | 


| Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first| 
| woman to take a medical degree, in| 
this delightful autobiography gives a) 
most interesting account of the diffi. | 
culties and obstacles through which | 
|she had to pass in order to gain her| 
| medical education. These things are) 
almost incredible to the young women | 
| of today, yet they are historic facts. 
| Price, postpaid, $1.00. For saleby | 
} THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SUNAPEE UKE: 


TO LET—At Sunapee Lake, New| 
Hampshire, first-class houses, fur-| 
nished, modern conveniences, seven 
bed-rooms, open fireplaces. Beautiful 
situation in pine woods, on shore of 
lake. Wide sandy beach, fine view. 
Boating, bathing, fishing. Boathouse, 
barn. Reduced rent. Apply 120 Eliot 
Avenue, West Newton, Mass. Tele- 











phone 416-4, Newton West. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 
Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 


The 39th annual Convention of the N. A. W. 8. A. will be held in Music 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ll, Feb. 14 to 19, 1907. 











Mrs. Eva Emery Dye’s new book, MacDonald of Oregon, will be published 
in September. 





A friend has autographs of Lincoln and Grant and is willing to se!l them 
for the benefit of our National Treasury. Interested persons are requested 
to write to Headquarters for further information. 





Mr. and Mrs. Fernald, of Old Orchard, Maine, recently visited Mr. Fer- 
nald’s mother at Rochester, N. H. Mrs. Fernald is active and vigorous at 
the age of 94 years, 





The Montgomery County (Md.) Suffrage Association has joined the County 


' Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas addressed the 


Federation at its mid-year meeting. Two hundred women were present and 
Mrs. Thomas’ address was enthusiastically received. 





The State Loyal Temperance Legion of Illinois in session at Jacksonville 
recently adopted the following resolution, upon the suggestion of Mrs. Eva 
Munson Smith: “Resolved, that we endorse all well-directed efforts put forth 
to obtain the ballot for women on equal terms with men.” We are particu- 
larly pleased with this action, because it comes from a body composed entire‘y 
of young people. 





Do you want to help with the press work? If so, write to Headquarters. 





Summer is a good time to distr:bute literature. 
samples. 


Send to Headquarters for 


We are happy to learn through English publications that the widely-circu- 
lated reports of the “violent” actions of the woman suffragists were so 
exaggerated that they bear but slight resemblance to the real facts. It 
“appears that the police were responsible for the disturbances. The women 
will always be blamed nevertheless! 

Ibo you not meet people on your summer vacation who are interested in 
our question, but who are not members of our Association? If so, do you 
remember to ask them to join us, either through a local, State or the National 
Association? 

The New York suffragists are busy preparing for woman's day at the 
State Fair at Syracuse. Miss Mills is arranging the program. A week will 
be given to programs prepared by the various women's organizations of the 
State. 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch went to the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters Convention, accompanied by Mrs. Iva G. Wooden and Mrs. Mary 
E. Morgan. After a brief address from Mrs. McCulloch the assembly unani- 
mously adopted thé following resolution: “We congratulate the women of 
Finland and Australia upon recently securing national suffrage and pledge 
to the women of the United States our help and sympathy in obtaining su!- 
frage.”” This makes the 18th really important Association which has been 
reported to us as taking such action w.thin this present year of 1906. 





The Woman's Political Association of Victoria, Australia, has transmitted 
to our Headquarters copy of the following resolution: “‘That the Women’s 
Political Association of Victoria deplores the death of Susan Anthony and 
desires to place on record its loving appreciation of her life-long devotion 
to and personal sacrifices for the cause of woman suffrage and kindred 
reforms, and tenders’ its sincere sympathy to her sister Mary, and to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association in their great loss, with the 
assurance that to the inspiring influence exerted by Susan Anthony on the 
leaders of the suffrage movement in Australia, is largely due its success in 
this land.” 


In a letter received this week from Mrs. Catt she says that she and Mrs. 
Avery have decided to remain in Copenhagen for a short time following the 
close of the International meeting to edit the Minutes of the Convention. 
We shall hope to have some copies on sale at Headquarters. 





Individuals and organizations cannot help the National Association more at 
this time than by paying up unpaid pledges. This is the time of year when 
our funds are always low and as our work is growing rapidly our expenses 
increase correspondingly. If you are in debt to the National please pay up. 
If you want to make a contribution, please make it now. 





The fol:owing extracts from a letter from Miss Vida Goldstein, President 
of the Women’s Political Association, of Victoria, will be of interest, espe- 
cially to those of our readers who were fortunate enough to make Miss 
Goldstein’s acquaintance when she v:sited the United States in 1902: 

“I grieve with you all at Miss Anthony's death; she is a tremendous loss 
to the cause we all have at heart. 

“Suffrage matters still drag their slow length along. We are renewing 
our agwation for the coming session and hope for success this time. We have 
hoped for it many times, but now I do think we have a better chance of win- 
ning than we have had previously, owing to the Electoral Commission hav- 
ing recommended the State to adopt a uniform electoral law on the score 
of simplicity and economy. The Federal elections wiil take place in Novem- 
December of this year and already the women are beginning their 
plans of campaign. In the other States, where women have also the State 
suffrage, they take even a keener interest in politics than they do here because 
State Legislation touches their domestic interest more closely than does Fed- 
eral Legislation. 

“I often feel that I should like to pack up my trunks and go off to help 
the women of England or you American women in some of your fights, for 
there is not an argument that is raised against woman suffrage that I cannot 
answer from seeing it in operation amongst four million people.” 


ber or 


The “Platform” of the Santa Clara County (Cal.) E. S. A. may be helpful 
to Clubs just starting and will prove interesting to those long established. 
Here it is: 

1. We believe child labor to be not only barbarous cruelty, but the criminal 
destruction of future helpful citizenship. . 

2. We believe in compulsory universal education. 

3. We believe in the enactment and enforcement of such National pure food 
legislation as shall protect the peop'te from adulterated and misbranded foods. 
4. We believe domestic science should be taught in our public schools. 

5. We believe reforms are urgent in our prisons, hospitals and asylums. 

3. We believe sanitary regulations should be enforced everywhere. 

7. We believe the newspapers to be the best medium of education and re- 
form, and we wish to see the press made more reliable and dignified. 

8. We believe in public improvements. 

9. We believe in equality before the law, and universal suffrage, with an 
educational clause. 


XUM 


